Resting 
Marketing senior EJaz "Jazz" Khan, of Pakistan, showing no signs of stress 
during the final weeks of the semester. Khan was one of many students 
enjoying the recent sunny weather. (Photo by Peter Shafer) 


Minorities, communication 
among problem areas 


BY RICK TUTTLE 


The lack of an affirmative action 
plan to hire women and blacks in key 
positions and communication problems 
are among the problems BCC should solve 
according to the people who will decide 
whether the college should be reaccredi- 
tated. 

But, by and large, BCC is expected 
to get a good evaluation and its programs 
reaccredited without problem following a 
visit by a review committee from the Middle 
States Association April 1-4 to substanti- 
ate the findings of a BCC self-study. 

The process is part of a mandatory 
reaccreditation process the college must 
complete every 10 years. 

The committee was composed of 10 
teachers and administrators from commu- 
nity colleges in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey. 

Self-study Chairman Thomas -Cran- 
dell, psychology professor, said after a 
Sunday night banquet, the committee spent 
all Monday and Tuesday, including eve- 
nings, “‘talking to as many students, fac- 
ulty, administration, and trustees as they 
could’’ to objectively confirm or refute the 
general findings in the report. The com- 
mittee also went through assorted files, 
documents, and course outlines. 

The committee members prepared 


ARCHIVES 


written reports for review committee 
Chairman John Ravekes, president of 
Essex Community College in Maryland, 
who will draft a fuller, final version. 
BCC should receive this final report in 

See ACCREDITATION, page 2 


New drug 


BY BILL WOLCOTT 
Editor 


A controversial new federal law 
requiring students who get Pell Grants to 
signa pledge that they will notuse, sell or 
distribute drugs has proven difficult to 
enforce for colleges around the nation 
including BCC. 

In an effort to stamp out drug use 
Congress passed two federal laws--the 
1988 Drug-Free Workplace Act and the 
1989 Drug-Free Schools and Communi- 
ties Act which require that all universi- 
ties and colleges receiving federal aid 
collect the pledges and have a federally 
certified drug programs in place by Oct. 
1. 


According to Doug Lukasik, direc- 
tor of financial, students must check-off, 
and sign the pledge on the application for 


See page 10 


See page 11 


+/- vote se 


Grade grievances, drop 
in GPA among concerns 


BY BRAD COOPER 


The faculty will vote on the pro- 
posed plus-minus grading system through 
ballots that are due May 17. 

The vote, being administered and 
tallied by the College Council, gives teach- 
ers two grading options: Choice A--the 
current grading system, and Choice B--the 
plus-minus system. There will not be a 
choice for ‘‘undecided.”’ 

The Choice B grading system will 
include grades of A, A-, B+, B, B-, C+, C, 
C-, D, and F. : 

According to College Council Presi- 


dent Harold Trimm, after the council tal- 


lies the vote, it will make a recommenda- 
tion, based on this vote, to the college 


president. 


Trimm said college president Donald 
A. Dellow will then make the final deci- 
sion on whether to change the grading 
system by early next fall. 

“In general,’’ Trimm said, ‘‘the presi- 
dent normally goes with the faculty vote.’’ 

Therefore, he said, if the faculty votes 
to switch to plus-minus, the president will 
probably agree. 

If approved, the switch would not 
come until the fall 1991 semester. 

It would be, according to Trimm, a 
mandated switch that all teachers would 
have to comply with. Professors would not 
have the option of not using the new grad- 
ing system. 

At two plus-minus forums held this 
semester, the faculty expressed many con- 
cems and opinions about the grading switch. 
Although the number of people at these fo- 
tums was relatively small, Trimm said 
many important points were raised. 

However, until the first forum was 
held, he said, most of the responses to the 
issue were in support of the switch. Most of 
the people who came to the first forum 
were against the plus-minus switch. 

Some faculty members were con- 
cemed that the pros and cons of the plus- 
minus system, as presented by the College 
Council, were not given equal treatment. 


policy has 


financial aid. 

“If a student were to be convicted of 
andrug offense he/she could by court-of- 
Jaw lose all financial assistance,’’ Lukasik 
said. 

Besides losing federal aid, the stu- 
dent could face a $10,000 fine and five- 
year jailterm for fraudulently signing the 
pledge. 

In addition Lukasik said ‘‘...If the 
student is convicted of drug offenses, the 
judge could curtail receipt of any type of 
federal aid for the future.”’ 

The law doesn’t specify the number 
offenses needed before financial aid is 
taken away Lukasik said. 

‘*From what we’ve seen a first of- 
fense is probably not going to lose the 
student his financial aid, but a second of- 
fense would lose it for a period of years. A 
third offense, they would lose it for life, so 
that they would never be able to receive 


Because of this, Trimm said, more cons 
were added to the list. 

Some of the faculty’s concerns that 
were expressed at the forums included: 
the possibility of an increase in student 
grade grievances after the switch, the ef- 
fect of the switch on students who are 
being graded by the current system, the 
effects of the new C- grade on transfera- 
bility, and the possibility of a decrease in 
overall student GPA’s. 

Jim Antonakos, College Council 
member and electrical engineering tech- 
nology assistant professor, assisted Trimm 
in answering questions at the second plus- 
minus forum, held May 3. 

One question was raised at the fo- 
rum about whether current BCC students 
would be included in some kind of a 
“*grandfather clause’’ in the new grading 
system. Trimm and Antonakos were not 
sure what would be done for current stu- 
dents who would be at BCC when the new 
system would take affect. 

Additionally, Antonakos addressed 
some concems over the drawbacks of having 
students who would sometimes get alower 
grade because of the new system (such as 
a C- instead of a C). 

““My argument for plus-minus grad- 
ing,’’ Antonakos said at the forum, ‘‘is 
that if you have more slots to put people 
in, they will get the grade they eamed. 
Some students are going to get a C- ora B- 

but that’s the grade they earned.”’ 

Another point that was addressed. 
was the possibility of the overall GPA of 
the campus going down. 

“‘There might be a possibility,” 
Trimm said in a telephone interview, ‘‘that 
it (the plus-minus system) might slightly 
decrease the average GPA. Most cam- 
puses that have done it have noticed a 
slight decrease in the GPA’”’ 

Trimm also said, however, that this 
decrease was small and that other commu- 
nity colleges have seen no increase in the 
number of students on probation after 
switching to plus- minus. He also said that 
these colleges did not see any increases in 
Student grievances. 


flaws 


federal assistance for educational pur- 
poses.”’ 

The new requirement on the Pell 
Grant took effect 1989-90 academic year, 
and students are required to abide by the 
pledge for the entire year, Lukasik said. 

BCC gave out over $2 million for 
1,633 students at BCC for this past year. 
Of that number two students refused to 
sign the pledge. 

“In the end they signed it,”’ he said. 
“But, at the time they didn’t want to sign 
it. Their reason for not wanting to sign was 
that it infringed on their rights.’’ 

The college would be held respon- 
sible if it knew that a student receiving 
federal aid was convicted of a drug- of- 
fense and did not notify the department of 
education, Lukasik said. But according 
Lukasik there is no communication chan- 


See DRUGS, page 3 


Foundation receives $200,000 grant 


The BCC Foundation received $200,000 grant towards the 
completion of the proposed Decker Health Science Center. 

The grant was given to the Foundation by the Stewart W. 
and Wilma C. Hoyt Foundation of Binghamton, New York. 

It was the first grant given the Foundation for the center 
since the The Dr. G. Clifford and Florence B. Decker Foundation's 
$500,000 and a $500,000 challenge grant. 

The Center is planned to occupy the area now occupied by the 
901 Front Street building, with a major addition added on. 


Tutors needed for area high schools 


The Liberty Partnership Project is looking for BCC students 
to work part time as tutors in for students in Binghamton, Whitney 
Point and Newark Valley schools. Tutors will work with middle and 
high school students for the rest of the school year and will be paid 
from $4 to $5.25 an hour based on experience. 

For information, contact David Merry any moming at 771- 
5210. Liberty Partnership is a state-funded program working with at- 
risk students in the area. 


1990 commencement date chosen 


Commencement for the class of 1990 will be at 7:30 p.m. on 
Friday, May 25, at the Broome County Veterans’ Memorial Arena. 


SGA awards banquet scheduled 


The Student Government Association awards banquet to rec- 
ognize the work in student activities on campus will be at 6 p.m. 
Monday, May 21, in the Student Center Cafeteria. Students who do 
not receive an invitation, but which to attend may purchase a $12 
ticket from the Student Activities Office by May 16. 


Equal Opportunity Program's money in 


Spring EOP checks are now available. Students should stop by 
the EOP office for authorization forms which must be taken to 
Student Accounts, before checks are issued. 


New scholarships offered for students | 


The Financial Aid Office has announced information on two 
scholarship programs. 

The Department of Veterans Affairs Health Professional Schol- 
arship Program is available to full-time nursing students. Eligible stu- 
dents must by U.S. citizens and enrolled full time in an accredited 
nursing program. For more information or an application, contact the 
Financial Aid Office. Applications must be postmarked by May 29. 

The Orville Redenbacher’s Second Start Scholarship Program 
is designed to assist adult students who are returning to college or 
beginning for the first time. Applicants must be at least 30 years old 
and enrolled or will be enrolled in a degree program full or parttime. 
The application deadline is Sept. 1. 


Spring Picnic scheduled for May 11 


Spring Picnic 1990 has been set for Friday, May 11 between 

11:30 a.m.- 3 p.m. 
The college will be giving away BCC frisbees, BCC mugs 

and food to all students with a valid student LD. 

The rock band, Robert's Logic will be blasting out tunes and a 
volleyball net will be set-up for those who want to use it. 

The picnic will be located in the back of campus under the tents 
on the track. Come rain or shine. 
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Dungeons & Dragons : 
° tonight to cram. 


Have a nice summer! 


faster, too. 


You have one night. 


The psych exam is in 12 hours. And your id wants to party. Your ego 
wants to conk out. But your superego knows you need to stay awake 


SJICGME: cae Parents top Batman, Roger 


Rabbit as students' #1 hero 


BY MARIA MILLER 


Exactly what is a hero 


ople ask. Well according to 

ebster a hero is a person who, 
in the opinion of others, has he- 
roic qualities or has performed a 
heroic act and is regarded as a 
model or ideal. 

On the BCC campus, those 
who fit into that category range 
from parents to comic strip char- 
acters to sports figures. Many of 


ACCREDITATION — 
(Continued from page 1) 
three to five weeks. 

Committee member Bob 
Mundhenk, vice-president for 
academic affairs at Northham 
ton Community College in Beth- 
lehem, Pa., said he sees ‘no prob- 
lem with reaffirming re-accredi- 
tation. ‘‘Getting accredited first 
is the hardest,’’ he said 

Mundhenk said he found 
the college’s self-study to be 
“‘thoroughly honest and compre- 
hensive, even for much larger 
schools.’’ 

Crandell said he got the 
impression that ‘‘they were envi- 
ous of us in some ways, techno- 
logically (equipment)’’ although 
he said the main emphasis was 
with the teaching and learning 
environment. 

“It looked like a great 
evaluation,’’ Crandell said. Both 
Crandell and committee mem- 
bers stressed that ‘‘it isn’t over 
yet,’’ and that BCC now needs to 
use the self-study and the final 
report as a planning tool. 

Among the problems cited 
was the lack of an affirmative 
action policy for hiring women 
and blacks in key positions. 

The college was also needs 
better communication between 
the administration and the rest of 
the campus. ‘‘Information goes 
up, but it doesn’t come down,”’ 
Crandell said. 

The committee endorsed 
increased autonomy for the col- 
lege as specified in plan C, the 
general education reforms, a 
proposed teaching center, and 
efforts to.accomodate part-time 
and developmental students. 


Fortunately, you've got Vivarin. It helps keep you awake and mentally 
alert for hours. Safely and conveniently. So all your brainpower can focus 
on understanding the brain. 

If Freud had used Vivarin, maybe he could have understood the brain 


Revive with VIVARIN: 


© 1990 Sigmund Freud copyright represented by The Ruger Richman Agency, Beverly Hills. CA 


those asked said they don’t have 
any heros and "Gee I have never 
really thought about it’’ were 
common responses. 

But among those who do 
have heroes, parents were the 
biggest winners. 

Jim DeSantis, a pre-med 
senior, said his dad is his hero 
because’’ he always seems to have 
time, and helps out people when 
they need it.’’ 

Chris Pasquale, a criminal 
justice senior, feels that both his 
parents qualify as heroes mate- 
rial because’’ they handled rais- 
ing 6 children, and all the chil- 
dren are very sucessful.’’ 

Among other winners were 
fictional chacters such as Super- 
man, Batman, Jaber Jaw the shark 
and Roger Rabbit. 

John Butchko, commun- 
cation chair, said Batman is his 
hero because ‘* he hasn’t lost yet 
and gets all the hot women.”’ 

Some heroes were intelli- 
gent men of our country who 
brought us ahead in our thinking. 

Peter Ruggieri, a physics 
and engeneering science profes- 
sor said his hero would be R. 


Buckminster Fuller(he is the 
inventor of the Geodesic dome) 
because ‘‘ He was a visionary 
inventor,’’ he said’’ because of 
his thinking we are so far ahead.”’ 

Bruce Oldfield, a science 
professor said his hero was Stephen 
J. Gould(professor at Harvard) 
because ’’He’s brilliant and a 
creative thinker.”’ 

Other heroes were famous 
TV personalities, such as Norm 
Petterson(Cheers chacter), Donna 
Mills, Clint Eastwood, and Arsinio 
Hall(Talk show host), and Jim 
Zwierzynski, a busuness admini- 
stration senior said Sam ‘‘May- 
day’’ Malone, the main chacter 
in the TV show ‘‘Cheers’’ is his 
hero because’’ He just has a good 
time.’’ 

The last category of our 
heros were sports greats such as 
Roger Clemens(Red Sox 
pitcher),Chris  Pasquale(Bcc 
shortstop)and Florence Griffith 
Joyner(runner) 

Finally other heros that don’t 
have any specific catergories were 
Cindy Crawford(fashion model), 
Gunther Gable Williams,and 
Frank Zappa(guitarist). 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 


A program at BCC that includes courses that bear 
directly on how people live and work every day 


Construction Management - Computer Aided Design 
Estimating - Surveying 
Architecture 


An exciting challenge in a human-oriented profession 
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Slang used by stu 


BY AARON MARTIN 


When the ears of any BCC. student 


' are open to detect the use of any off the 


wall slang expressions, the outcome is 
surprising. Slang is used much more fre- 
quently than realized. 

Slang is defined in the dictionary as 
a colorful lang uage used in a certain 
group. The language is a bonding tool that 
enhances normal speech. It makes things 
clearer and easier to understand when 
proper english just won’t convey a mes- 
sage good enough. The Student Center 
emits the most intere sting slang. There’s 
words emitted like ‘‘gas face’’, ‘‘word’’, 
““dogged’’, “‘high’’ and **dissed’’, 

Around the Student Center at B.C.C. 
, nouns are heard being used as verbs like 


“‘dogged’’, when in context, meaning to 
defeat or to eat something like’ hungry 
dog. For instance; ‘‘ I can’t believe he 
dogged the whole thing’. 

During aconve rsation between two 
students, ‘‘ word ‘‘ is heard alot. After 
someone is speaking, the other person 
listening might say,’’word’’ if he wants 
the speaker to know that what he is saying 
is understood. 

For instance, when the speaker says 
something like ,’’Ma n, I can’t take this 
anymore’’, the listener will sympatheti- 
cally say, ‘‘ Word’’. 

Also, expressions like ‘‘gas face’’ 
and ‘‘high’’are heard. If someone gives 
an incriminating stare, it’s called a ‘‘gas 
face’’. It’s anasty look given to somebody 
that’s not liked by the group. Forexample, 
““T gota gas face when I told he rI wasn’t 


coming ‘*. 

The word ‘‘high’’ is still used when 
someone is in the state of adrug induced 
euphoria but is also said to refer to some- 
thing someone does that’s crazy, unfortu- 
nate or just plain stupid. When somebody 
skydives without a parachute (on pur- 

), it’s “*high’’. 
one: For someone who has been stood up 
or rejected, the word ‘‘dissed’’ is often 
used. Say, for example, that someone never 
showed up for a meeting for selfish rea- 
sons like ‘‘I was too lazy’’ or ‘‘I was 
watching T.V.’’. 

Slang is the language of the every 
day. People all over the world use it 
maybe not in the same dialect, but in the 
same context. 

At BCC, there’s a good rundown of 
slang words used to speak at ease with 


dents varies 


someone familiar with them. Here’s a 
small collection of more slang words heard’ 
around camps with its meaning: 

Badan nd good 


Word the Mother....... scout’s honor 
Word to Granny’s panties...."’ *“ 
Chill / Max......relax 


Cold Chillin... than ‘* Maxin’’ 
Cool beans....that’s good 
Dope...cool 
Fresh....g00d ‘ 
Hype....higher than ‘‘Fresh’’ 
Conlin ind deeper than relax; the 
deepest state of euphoria 
Bozak.....penis 


Buggin / Illin.....to worry 


The college's student ambassadors (from lett to right), Robyn Foote, Wendy Hartman and Tina 
Shay. The students are trained in 


current BCC students. 


number of categories to help provide prospective and 


Have a ? ask an ambassador 


BY BRAD COOPER 


Campus divisional offices, 
BCC students and prospective 
BCC students all gained the as- 
sistance of three BCC Student 
Ambassadors this semester, 
through a program being admini- 
stered by the Student Affairs 
Division. 

Currently in its pilot se- 
mester, the Student Ambassador 
program was created by the Vice 
President for Student Affairs, John 
Pierog, and was designed to pro- 
vide the campus with special 
assistance from qualified student 
representatives. 

In describing the goals of 
the program, Irene Bymes, As- 
sistant to the V.P. of Student 
Affairs, said that the Student 
Ambassadors were to be trained 
in the admissions process, finan- 
cial aid, registration, and other 
areas of the campus in general. 

The Ambassadors would 
then pass along this information 
to prospective and current BCC 
students and, in addition, would 
provide general assistance at 
various campus special events. 

Byrnes said that the Am- 


Drugs 
(Continued from page 1) 


nel set-up between the college 
and local municipalities that would 
inform the financial aid office 
when a BCC student was con- 
victed of a drug-offense. 
“Unless we read it the 
newspaper, or it happened here 
on-campus, we have no way of 
knowing if a student has been 
charged, let alone convicted of a 
drug-offense.’’ Lukasik said that 
they have not reported any stu- 
dents to the department of educa- 


bassadors have been successful 
in carrying out these goals and 
the program will be continued 
next semester. 

“‘They became more knowl- 
edgeable of how things really 
work around here,’’ Byrnes said 
of the ambassadors. ‘‘They’ve 
gotten a lot out of the program.’’ 

Some of the work that the 
Ambassadors have done this se- 
mester included assistance with 
spring registration, Career Day, 
high school visitations to cam- 
pus, the recent open house, cam- 
pus tours, and the Middle States 
evaluation. 

Although the program is 
designed to have four members, 
it has only three this semester. 
They are Robyn Foote, Wendy 
Hartman, and Tina Shay. 

In evaluating the program, 
the three Ambassadors all agreed 
that it is a worthwhile program 
and deserves to be continued in 
the future. 

“BCC has given so much 
to me, and I wanted to give 
something back,’’ said Ambas- 
sador Wendy Hartman. 

Ambassador Robyn Foote 
said, ‘‘It’s been a blast! I’ve 


tion since the new rule took ef- 


fect. 

The college is also required 
to have federally certified drug 
policy in place by Oct. 1. Among 
the requirements for certification 
is that the college establish sanc- 


tions against students oremploy-_ 


ees who are convicted, up to an 
including expulsion or termina- 
tion of employment. 

Academic officials around 
the nation say that the Bush 
administration’s anti-drug efforts 
on college campuses is failing, 
according to the College Press 


really enjoyed it.” __ 

They also said that the pro- 
gram has helped them with their 
majors, with future employment, 
and with their communications 
skills. 

“It helps you to be more 
extroverted, more outgoing, and 
more’ vocal, which you would 
need in any job,’’ said Ambassa- 
dor Tina Shay. 

They all agreed, however, 
that there has been one problem 
with the program: publicity. They 
said that not enough BCC stu- 
dents know that the pro exists. 
““Tt would be nice,’’ Byres said, 
“if students in general on cam- 
pus were more aware of the exis- 
tence of the Student Ambassador 
program.”’ 


Students interested in be- 
coming a student ambassador for 
the fall semester can pick up an 
application in the Student Ac- 
tivities Office, W-203. The ap- 
plicants were required to have a 
minimum 2.0 G.P.A. and to sub- 
mit an application accompanied 
by two letters of reference from 
BCC faculty or staff. Applica- 
tions are due by May 15. 


Service, 

Aid officials at Nebraska 
and Harvard universities and at 
the University of California at 
Berkeley admitted that, aside from 
collecting signatures on aid forms, 
they’re doing nothing to help 
enforce the federal search for 
student drug users. 


But according to Phil Cau- 
then, education department 
spokesman, ‘‘It’s alittle tooearly 
to tell if the law will work.”’ 

“I don’t-think institutions 
believe it’s their responsibility to 


Legal delays stall 
daycare feasibility study 


BY BILL WOLCOTT 
Editor 


The feasibility study on a 
daycare facility at BCC will be 
delayed possibility another two 
months because of delays in the 
Broome County Law Department 
before the signing of the con- 
tract. 

The delays were over the 
various kinds of insurance cover- 
age that Saratoga Associates, 
Saratoga N.Y., would need for 
the project, according John J. 
Pierog, vice-president of student 
affairs. The County Legislature 
approved the study during a 
December 1989 session. 

“I thought that after the 
(county) Legislature approved it 
they would start right after they 
signed the contract,’’ Pierog said. 
Pierog said that he had expected 
the report to be finished by March. 

The contract requires that 
a report on the feasibility study 
shouldbe finished within 90 days 
after the signing of the contract. 

The study is to determine 
cost, siteing, and utilities involved 
in the project. 


The college still faces the 
problem of lack of funding for 
the project. The college currently 
has $266,000 towards the proj- 
ect. But the preliminary estimates 

t the cost between $600,000- 
800,000, a difference of 
$334,000-$534,000. 

But according to Pierog 
once he gets the preliminary 
sketches he ‘‘can hit the road*’ 
looking for funding. 

There still remains the pos- 
sibility that project will get some 
kind funding before the college 
receives the feasibility study. 

Pierog said that he applied 
for $40,000 grant from the De- 
partment of Social Services as an 
additional $25,000 from the Stu- 
dent Government Association 
(SGA). 


There hasn’t been any sig- 
nificant change in original plans 
considered by the college for the 
project. Pierog said that the build- 
ing will still occupy a 5,000 square- 
foot area and will be a Butler 
style building, similar in design 
to the Auxiliary Building which 
now houses the Police Academy. 


County to vote on new 
architect for Titchener project 


Two months after the 
County Legislature voted downa 
previous architectural firm, the 
legislature will vote May 8 ona 
local architectural firm to do a 
feasibility study on the Titchener 
Hall renovation project. 

The legislature voted 9-7 
against the hiring the firm of 
Beardsley, Beardsley, Cowden 
and Glass of Auburn, N.Y., dur- 
ing its Feb. 6 session, because of 
the college’s choice of an out-of- 
county firm. 

The second firm chosen, 
Bearsch Compeau of Binghamton, 
was subsequently awarded the 
Project, according to John T. Mc- 
Cauley, assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of administration. 

Bearsch Compeau, the 
County’s Department of Public 


become Big Brother,”’ said Dal- 
las Martin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Student Financial Aid 
Administrators (NASFAA). 


“I don’t know that having 
somebody sign a statement, is an 
effective way of fighting drug 
abuse in the United States,”’ 
Lukasik said. ‘‘I believe the 
concept of losing your aid based 
on drug convictions is a good 
one, and I back that.’’ 

“I don’t think it’s going to 
have any bearing on anyone,”’ 
said Julianne Marley, head of the 


Works and the college have since 
been working on the cost of the 
feasibility study, McCauley said. 

The study is needed be- 
cause the $2.8 million originally 
set aside for the renovation proj- 
ect is no longer enough to com- 
plete the entire project. 

In a related item, the archi- 
tectural firm of Bryden- Trozze, 
Binghamton, is working with the 
college to find suitable space to 
house the classes and offices 
displaced by the renovation of 
Titchener. 

According to McCauley the 
college and the firm have been 
looking at available space on 
campus as well the Butler style 
of ome similar to the Aux- 
iliary Building next to parking 
lot o.ing lot o. 


U.S. Student Association, which 
represents Campus student presi- 
dents in Washington, D.C. 

““It’s a copout, a nice way 
to think, ‘Oh, we’re doing some- 
thing for the War on Drugs."”’ 


Even the nation’s top “‘drug 
warriors’ agree. ‘‘I’m sure (na- 
tional drug policy director Wil- 
liam J. Bennett) will concede it’s 
not a great deterrent,’’ allowed 
Bennett aide David Robb. ‘“‘If 
people are going to sign some- 
eit and not comply, that’s up to 

rs aad 
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Individuals 


BY MIKE O'HARA 


Individuals can make a dif- 
ference inthe conservation of en- 
ergy and the world’s natural re- 
sources. That was the message 
Karen Goodman, associate pro- 
fessor of engineering science and 
physics, conveyed this week at 
Broome Community College. 

““Tt’s nota question of dras- 
tically changing an individual’s 
lifestyle,’* Goodman said. ‘‘It’s 
just a matter of each individual 
making small adjustments in his 
or her everyday life.’’ 

Goodman was one of sev- 
eral BCC faculty members to talk 
during the college’s Earth Week 
celebration. 

Goodman said that pre- 
cycling is the key. Pre-cycling 
means making an effort to buy 
more efficient products and to 
modify the use of them. 

“There are many things 
around the house we can do to 
save energy as well as cut down 
on waste.’” Many of Goodman’s 
tips involved some practices fairly 
obvious such as the reduction of 
water consumption by cutting 
down on showers or tuming off 
faucets tightly. 


Turning offlights when not 
needed is another practice that 
most people can understand as 
helpful, but some might not under- 
stand that buying energy effi- 
cient light bulbs will save elec- 
tricity and cleaning them on a 
regular basis will extend their 
life. 

““We must all try to under- 
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stand the appliances in our house 
and how they operate. Proper 
use is important.’ Goodman 
pointed out that doing full loads 
of laundry and avoiding smaller 
ones keeps energy costs down. 
Keeping the use of a dryer at a 
minimum by checking on the 
clothes more often or line drying 
is also helpful. 

Cleaning the condenser 
coils on a refrigerator clean and 
keeping the freezer full help the 
unit run more efficiently. ‘‘If you 
don’t have enough on hand to fill 
your freezer, put jugs of water in 
it instead. Less energy is needed 
to keep the freezer cold if it is 
full.”’ 

-The little things that we as 
individuals can do and the re- 
sults, can be of a wide range. 
Clipping the rings of the plastic 
“‘six-pack”’ holders, for example, 
will result in saving many small 
animals from strangulation. 
Reducing the amount of red meat 
in your diet has been proven a 
healthy practice but will also help 
in saving the world’s all impor- 
tant tropical rain forests by re- 
ducing the demand for large cattle 
ranches in countries such as Bra- 
zil which threaten the rain for- 
est’s existence. 

The rain forests are one of 
many problem areas that Goodman 
said must be addressed. America 
is facing a crisis in it’s problem 
of waste control. around 
the nation are filling up at a alarm- 
ing rate. Less use of nonperish- 
able materials must be consid- 
ered if we are going to be able to 
contain this problem. 


One example of such waste 
is the use of disposable diapers. 
The use of these diapers as op- 
posed to cloth result in 3 million 
tons of waste a year or | percent 
of the total garbage ending up in 
the nation’s landfills each year. 
It also results in the cutting of 1 
billion trees each year to meet 
consumer demand. 

The problems are world- 
wide. The answeris for all of the 
human race to change the way 
we live and treat the environ- 
ment. A book entitled ‘50 Ways 
to Save the Earth’’ can help each 
individual understand what he of 
she can do to help. ‘‘We as indi- 
viduals need to understand the 
little things that add up to big 
pluses for all of us.”’ Goodman 
said. ‘‘What we do with this 
knowledge is strictly up to us.’’ 


make a difference 


Author talks on Adirondacks 


BY AARON MARTIN 


Anne LaBastille, author 
and, naturalist told a BCC lec- 
ture that half of the Adirondack 
Park is contaminated due to acid 
rain and hopes to banish all envi- 
ronmentally damaging chemi- 
cals that threaten living nature 
there. 

LaBastille showed slides 
during her 90 - minute presenta- 
tion, ‘“The Adirondacks -- The 
Beauty and the Peril,’’ in the 
Little Theatre for a crowd of 
about 150 people. 

She writes books and gives 
lectures to increase public aware- 
ness to the endangered environ- 


ment, specifically to the threat- 
ened 6 million - acre park, where 
she lives, inalog - cabin with her 
two German shepherds. 

La Bastille showed how she 
lives during each season. She il- 
lustrated everything from back- 
packing and camping during 
summer, to ice fishing and fur - 

ing during winter. 
oe She anid the Adirondacks 
supply trappers with $1.5 millon 
in furs per year. Trapping is a tra- 
ditional and grand part of the 
park’s economy, she said. 

She said she would rather 
fetch her own water then get a “* 
chlorine cocktail in the city,”’ 
but goes to the store to buy her 
food because living off the land 
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would be too time consuming - 


and dangerous. The soil is acidi- 
fied. 

Besides, she makes her 
living as a writer and spends a lot 
of time with her typewriter on 
her sundeck writing books and 
articles. 

LaBastille said acid rain 
has effected half of The Adiron- 
dacks allready, leeching alumi- 
num out of the soil and bringing 
it into the water, clogging up fish 
gills and killing them. 


She said Brooke Trout 
Lake, which used to be fishing’s 
main attraction in The Adiron- 
dacks, is destroyed because of 
acid rain. 
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Captain Eco uses humor to stress points 


By BRAD G. COOPER 


Dressed in anelaborate costume and 
calling himself ‘‘Captain Eco,’’ Biology 
Chairperson Rick Firenze gave an Earth 
Week 1990 lecture on why humans should 
protect the uniqué ability of earth to sus- 
tain life. 

Although the messages of the lec- 
ture seemed serious to Firenze, his jokes 
and his blue and silver superhero-like 
costume had the audience laughing through- 
out most of the nearly hour-long presenta- 
tion. 

Referring to Firenze’s antics, one 
member of the audience (who was also a 
student of Firenze) said, “‘I wasn’t really 
surprised. He does this stuff all of the 
time.’’ 

The lecture, entitled ‘‘A Good Planet 
is Hard to Find,’’ was given to a group of 
about 200 people on April 25 in Titchener 
Hall as part of the campus’ Earth Week 
activities. 

As Captain Eco, Firenze pretended 
that he and the audience were from an- 
other planet and were all in a spaceship 
heading to Earth to observe the planet’s 
environmental problems. 

““Welcome, my fellow warriors of 
the rainbow,’’ Firenze said. ‘‘We are 
about to land, and we are about to change 
to face of the universe.”’ 

Using a slide show, Firenze explained 
to the audience that a planet such as Earth, 
with the ability to support life, was an ex- 
tremely rare occurrence in the universe. 

“The individuals who live on this 
planet,’’ Firenze explained, ‘‘should be 
grateful that they are on a planet that 
supports life so well. We have to convince 


Prof urges efforts 


to save ozone 
By WILLIAM HOLDEN 


We have worried about the deple- 
tion of our ozone layer for some time, but 
according to engineering science profes- 
sor Bruce Oldfield, only we can prevent 
the vicious CFC’s, or chloroflourocar- 
bons, from destroying us. 

Oldfield was one of several BCC 
instructors who talked about issues facing 
the world during the Earth Week celebra- 
tion the week of April 22. 

Oldfield said chloroflourocarbons 
are ionized by the ultraviolet light from 
the sun. The result is a chlorine ion. 

“‘This chlorine ion plays Pac-man 
with ozone,’’ Oldfield said. ‘‘It goes around 
and munches up ozone.”’ 

Oldfield said it is estimated that one 
chlorine ion could destroy half a million 
ozone molecules. Oldfield said that if we 
deplete the ozone layer and let more and 
more ultraviolet rays reach the earth, it 
will affect life here. 

““We’re producing literally a mil- 
lion tons of CFCs a month,’’ Oldfield 
said. ‘‘That’s around two billion pounds 
of CFC’s a year.”’ 

Oldfield said that CFCs are a major 
cause of the greenhouse effect. 

“*As we continue to make CFCs and 
their substitutes, they will continue to heat 
up the Earth. 

Oldfield also said that ozone deple- 
tion will cause skin cancer, immune sys- 
tem dysfunction, cataracts, reduced plant 
productivity and depletion of aquatic life. 

Oldfield gave some possible solu- 
tions to the ozone depletion: 

Don’t buy halon fire extinguishers. 

Don’t use air conditioners install a 

ceiling fan. 

Service your air conditioner. Re- 
cycle CFCs whenever possible. 

Don’t use styrofoam. Use safe CFC 
substitutes. 

Write to government agencies, and 
tell them you support reducing the use of 
CFC. 


Ss. 

Oldfield said families can protect 
themselves from ozone depletion by 
wearing sunblock, wearing hats and loose 
fitting long-sleeved clothing, wearing 
ultraviolet screening sunglasses, avoid the 
outdoors between 10 a.m. and 3 p.m., 
avoid tanning booths, watch for changes 
in moles, and teach children about the 
harmful effects of the CFCs. 


them that a good planet is hard jo find.’’ 

He showed slides of some examples 
of the 30 million different types of life on 
earth including plants, birds, and what he 
called the ‘‘dominant life form:’’ hu- 
mans. 

Firenze highlighted some of the 
different environmental problems that 
humans have created for themselves such 
as the contamination of the air, water, and 
land; the depletion of the natural resources; 
the depletion of biodiversity; and the im- 
proper use of the land. 

Using an abundance of statistics, 
Firenze argued his position on the serious- 
ness of these environmental problems. 
“‘About 101 million Americans,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘live in air that is so contami- 
nated that it is really unfit to breathe.’’ 

He also said that, although the U.S. 
has only six percent of the world’s popu- 
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lation, it uses over 40 percent of the world’s 
natural resources. 

In addition, he presented a statistic 
calculated by some BCC students: stu- 
dents driving to the BCC campus burn 
almost 53,000 gallons of gas per week. 

He also described the global green- 
house and ozone problems that humans 
face. According to Firenze, some of the 
causes of these problems include social 
aspects (greed, apathy, and economics), 
overpopulation, and technology. 

e said that the way to solve these 
problems is to work on the causes them- 
selves, and not just on the visible prob- 
lems. 

“You cannot go to a problem di- 
rectly,’’ he said, ‘‘and try to solve it. You 
must go to the causes of the problem and 
try to solve them.’’ 

Just before concluding his lecture, 
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Firenze also showed the audience a vide- 
otape of a music video by the popular rock 
group, The Grateful Dead. video was 
of a song called ‘‘We Can Run (But We 
Can't Hide)’’ and the lyrics of the song de- 
scribed the environmental problems that 
humans face. 

It also showed graphic scenes of 
such things as deforestation, fires, con- 
struction projects, and the killing of whales. 

“Of all possible worlds,’’ the song 
said, ‘‘we’ve only got one. We’ve got to 
ride on it.’’ Firenze said, “‘The task we 
have, my warriors, is to convince people 
that we only have one planet to ‘ride on’.”’ 

Firenze concluded with ‘‘Captain 
Eco’s Rules:”’ 

(1) Everything is interrelated 

(2) there is no such thing as a free 
lunch, and 

(3) you can’t get 10 pounds of (stuff) 
from a five pound bag.”’ 
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BY BRAD COOPER 


The song playing over the air ended 
and the man sitting behind the micro- 
phone adjusted some knobs, flipped a 
switch, and cleared his throat before he 
said, ‘“That was Tears for Fears’ ‘Sowing 
the Seeds of Love’ 0n 99.1 WAAL. Good 
afternoon, Stormin’ Norman here on a 
Thursday afternoon...”’ 

This voice echoing over the radio 
“air waves’’ was that of BCC student and 
part-time disc jockey, Tim ‘‘Stormin’’’ 
Norman. 

Norman is one of several BCC stu- 
dent DJ’s who spend time spinning tunes, 
talking in the microphone, and having fun 
as radio and mobile disc jockeys. 

The way that these student disc 
jockeys got their start is as different as the 
DJ’s themselves. Norman started DJing at 
his high school’s radio station and got 
additional experience as a mobile disc 
jockey and as communications major at 


BEG 

Another BCC student who DJ’s, Steve 
Chervak, got his start through a DJ train- 
ing program at Sensational Sound Enter- 
tainment mobile DJ service. Chervak is 
now a mobile DJ for Sensational Sound. 

And BCC liberal arts major and 
part-time DJ, Mike Farrell, started as a DJ 
in a club and now DJ’s for WUCI-FM. 

Norman, who has been a part-time 
DJ for WAAL-FM for two years, said he 
enjoys being a DJ so much that it doesn’t 
even seem like work to him. ‘‘Idon’t look 
at this as a job,’’ he said, ‘‘This is like fun 
to me. It’s always different, it’s always a 
good time.”’ 

Not only did Norman seem to be 
having fun on the job, he also seemed 
relaxed and capable. He made DJing 
seem simple as he studied the song lists, 
grabbed tapes, adjusted volumes, checked 
the time, talked in the mike, and answered 
phones all while talking about his job. 

Disc jockeying has not always been 
that simple however. Norman said that 
during his first time on the air he was 
extremely nervous. ‘‘I was a wreck my 
first night,’’ he said. He said he has lis- 
tened to a tape recording of that first night 
and found that he did not sound very good 
at all. 

Other embarrassing moments for 
Norman included three instances in which 


Spinning tunes fun 


Tim ‘Stormin’ Norman, BCC student ana part-time afternoo 


yet 


n DJ at WAAL, 


during a placid moment on the air. Norman Is one of a number of students at 
BCC who have gone "on-air" at area radio stations. 


he went off the air completely and other 
times when he got tongue-tied with things 
he had to read. 

In the beginning, he said, he was 
petrified when he made a mistake on the 
air. Now, he said he makes fun of himself 
when he makes a mistake: ‘‘My favorite 
saying is, ‘Don’t worry about me, that’s 
just my tongue getting in the way.’”’ 

Chervak, a mechanical engineering 
technology major at BCC, is a traveling 
disc jockey of sorts and plays ‘‘live’’ 
mostly for dances and parties. 

One of the differences between 
mobile DJ’s and radio DJ’s, Chervak 
explained, is that mobile DJ’s have to 
“read the crowd’’ to see what kind of 
music people are going to like. Mobile 
DJ’s have no set list of songs to play as do 
many radio DJ’s. 

Like Norman, Chervak said that he 
too has had his share of bloopers while 
disc jockeying. At a high school dance 
several months ago, he said, one of his 
tape players kept tuming itself off in the 
middle of a song. 

“Tt was one of those dances,’’ he 
said, ‘where there were a bunch of people 
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who thought they were technical...and were 
saying ‘hey, turn up the treble man!’ It 
was hell.’’ 

He said that at another dance, a girl 
pulled out the power cord to the music 
system and the music just went dead and 
the lights just went black. “‘I didn’t know 
what happened,”’ he said. 

Additionally, Chervak said song 
requests are often one of the most annoy- 
ing parts of being a disc jockey. He recalls 
hundreds of high school kids coming up to 
him saying, ‘‘Play my song next! Play my 
song next!’’ 

Other than the annoying requests, 
however, he enjoys being a disc jockey. 

Unlike the music Stormin’ Norman 
plays on WAAL-FM’s Top 40 format. 
most of the music Farrell plays for WUCi- 
FM is dance and club music. 

Like Chervak, Farrell finds song 
requests one of the most annoying parts of 
disc jockeying. 

“Lots of phone calls. Lots of phone 
calls,’’ Farrell said. ‘“Tuesday...the phone 
was non-stop ringing. Especially (requests) 
for really annoying songs that I really 
don’t like. I usually say things like, ‘I’ll 


We're Outta here 


hectic 


see what I can do.’ 

*‘Imean, I don’t mind talking on the 
phone occasionally. But, it’s like, ‘Play 
this song, do this.’ It was hectic.”’ 

Norman agrees there are often prob- 
lems with the telephone calls. ‘‘You’ve 
got thousands of people out there,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and when they call, they think 
they're the only ones calling and saying, 
‘play this song.’ You try to do what you 
can for everybody, but sometimes it be- 
comes impossible."’ 

However, the three all agree that, 
most of the time, disc jockeying is an 
enjoyable job. As Farrell said, *‘I just 
think it’s fun. You get to do, basically, 
anything you want.”’ 

The three said that, although they 
have gotten over their original fears and 
nervousness, they still get a little nervous 
before going on the air. Yet none of them 
have gotten bored or tired of DJing and all 
plan to continue disc jockeying in the 
future. 

But does an ‘‘old pro’’ disc jockey 
still get nervous being on the air after 
being a DJ for many years? 

Does Don Morgan, the operation 
manager for WAAL and disc jockey of 18 
years, still get nervous on the air? 

““No,”’ he said, ‘‘I don’t even think 
twice about it.’’ 

However, Morgan also said, ‘‘It’s 
funny though. I do get a little nervous 
when I’m in front of a crowd.”’ 

Morgan, the DJ for WAAL’s mid- 
day show, said he still enjoys DJing after 
18 years and plans to stay in the business. 
“It’s (DJing) kind of a bug that you get 
inside of you and you can’t get rid of it.”’ 

Besides being a DJ, Morgan also 
hires and trains the WAAL disc jockeys. 
Stormin’ Norman credited Morgan with 
giving him a lot of good training and 
advice. 

Morgan said that the best way for 
interested people to get started in DJing 
and get the needed experience is take 
courses in college and try to get on the 
college radio station. 

However, that avenue might not be 
possible at BCC since the campus radio 
station, WBCR, has been out of commis- 
sion for several semesters. 

Yet the all three of the BCC students 
who DJ part-time have found DJ experi- 
ence and DJ fun off-campus. 
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Let's check in 


These are indeed historic times. Each night we sit in 
front of televisions sets and watch the whirlwind that is 
occuring around the world. ; 

Old assumptions fall by the wayside daily. World ge- 
ography is changing too fast for map makers to keep up. 
We're not sure who the bad guys are any more. Our foreign 
policy makers can’t decide whether it’s better to be ‘‘red 
than dead’’ especially if you live in China or Lithuania. 

And nobody knows what to do about the Third World, 
where problems come in extremes, natural resources are 
being ravaged and budding nationalism fits into none of 
the old categories. 

It is an exciting, breathtaking time. But while the 
people of Eastern Europe and Central America and South 
Africa demand their full rights as citizens (rights we 
already have), there is something disturbing going on here. 

Americans in increasing numbers are becoming apa- 
thetic about our own government. ‘*‘American voters 
today do not seem to understand their rightful place in the 
operation of American democracy,’” reports a political 
study panel set up to evaluate the 1988 presidential elec- 
tion. ‘“They act as if they belive that presidential elections 
belong to somebody else, most notably presidential candi- 
dates and their handlers.”’ 

**Folks have basically checked out,’’ said Bruce 
Buchanan, executive director of the panel and associate 
professor of government at the University of Texas. 

We have been tumed off by govenmental scandals 
and corrupt and incompetant governing. We have been 
burned out by a break-neck pace of living that keeps us 
compressing more and more things into less and less time. 
We have been spoiled by television into putting a premium 
on the entertainment value of news, while ignoring all that 
is boring or tedious. 

So what’s the answer. Frankly we don’t know. You 
can’t force people to become concerned citizens. You 
can’t force people to pay attention or vote. 

But part of the answer may be to show people why 
they should be more concerned about who is elected 
president than Donald Trump’s divorce settlement. And 
the campus did just that with the recent Earth Week 
celebration. 

For a whole weeek, we were reminded why it is 
important to pay attention to what our leaders are saying 
and doing. The condition of the Earth -- its air, water and 
land -- is important to us all and that messsage is starting 
to get through. 

Earth Week was a good exercise in citizenship. Let’s 
keep it up. 


Checking out 


It’s five days and counting before the end of the 1990 
spring semester. Frankly, we can’t wait. ; 

So it’s time for us to do our usual ‘‘Goodbye”’ edito- 
rial and tell you all to keep studying and have a good life. 
So here it is: 

To those of you who won’t be coming back, we wish 
you success. We hope you all get a good job or a good 
education at another school. 

To those who wind up making minimum wage at 
McDonald’s and wondering what happened, we send our 
regrets, and our leftover fries. 

To those of you who are coming back, we hope you 
have a stimulating, fun-filled summer and come back 
ready to get your money’s worth. It’s pretty stupid to pay 
for D’s and F’s. 

Well that’s enough preaching. We’re outta here. 
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Columnist was wrong ab 


Dear Editor, 


A student who is on the 
staff of the Fulcrum wrote an 
article of complaint on the opin- 
ion page of the March 14the 
issue about ENG 175, the Crea- 
tive Writing course. 

Focusing on his complaints 
of the teacher’s instriction the 
student stated, ‘‘creative writ- 
ing should be a nurturing proc- 
ess, not do it my way or fail.’’ 
Rather than constructive criti- 
cism, this article takes the form 
of revenge. In his article, the 
student expressed disapproval 
based on class assignments de- 
signed to build cumulative skills. 
He stated, ‘‘so far, the only writ- 
ing we’ve been allowed to do is 
a rough draft of a vignette.”’ 
This article is proof that he is 
‘*allowed’’ to write other things. 

There is room for criti- 
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cism when students disagree with 
a teacher, but an article on the 
opinion page creates more prob- 
lems than solutions. I recog- 
nized self imposed limitation as 
one problem expressed in this 
atticle. 

The student complained, 
‘‘we aren’t even allowed BE 
creative, orevenintroduce anew 
or opposing viewpoint!’’ It is 
clear why his accomplishments 
do not meet his expectations. 
Ability in creative writing, is 
often thought of as a gift, but it is 
really a skill to be developed and 
improved upon. This student is 
copping out by focusing on re- 
sponsibilities of the teacher. But, 
students can’t be passive! They 
must take action to accept re- 
sponsibility for their own learn- 
ing. 

In the article, the student 
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class 


feels, ‘‘...ouris just trying to save 
himself a lot of work by running 
the class in this manner.’’ Direct 
communication between the 
teacher and student will allow 
the cause of the problem to be 
looked at objectively and solved. 
Instead of focusing on complaints, 
students need to find ways to 
solve their problems by looking 
for workable compromises. 

Students who accept respon- 
sibility for their own learning come 
to college with the idea that they 
can succeed. They never make 
negative statements at themselves _ 
such as, ‘‘I will probably flunk” 
out...’’ Instead, they choose to 
be successful and introduce a 
positive viewpoint, by saying “‘I 
can do this.’’ They know it’s up 
to them. 

Sincerely, 
Jean Bocek, 


student 


A letter of thanks to all who helped 


Dear editor, 


In the nine years I have 
been at BCC, Ihave watched the 
college grow in both students 
and staff. One of the outcomes 
of the growth is that all too of- 
ten, a group or individuals who 
may deserve thanks or recogni- 
tion for their contributions to the 
college as a whole do not re- 
ceive them. Since this newspa- 
per has been kind enough to give 
me the space, I would like to 
take the time to acknowledge, 
recognize, and thank the follow- 
ing: 

3 the club advisors, who 
put together travel and activities 
ranging from Boston to the Vir- 
gin Islands, from bake sales to 
the Open House 

the club members, who 
put in tneir time and effort at the 
Activity Fair and the Open House, 
as well as at blood drives, din- 
ners, clubsales, and ofher events 

% the members of the 
SAAC, whose voices were 
welcome guidance and appreci- 
ated advice 

3 the SGA, who truly 


represented the students through 
their work and who, because of 
their efforts in getting students 
out to vote, will represent stu- 
dents even better next year 
* the Student Ambassa- 
dors, who represented the college 
well during tours for new stu- 
dents 
+ the Maintenence De- 
partment, without whom no event 
sponsored through Student Ac- 
tivities office would ever have 
taken place 
% the Union Workers, who 
put up with insanity daily when 
they were not providing their 
own 
*& to the Student Activities 
Office Staff, Carol and Mary Ann, 
for putting up with me and a lot 
more 
*& to Gary Finch, for advis- 
ing and listening 
+ to John Pierog and the 
rest of the administation, who 
were always willing tolistentoa 
new idea as well as offer their 
own 
*® to the students at BCC, 
who, because of their willing- 


ness to get involved and attent 
events, helped make my job in 
Student Activities that much more 
enjoyable. 

Finally, and the main rea- 
son that I chose the Fulcrum to 
make my statements, special 
recognition and thanks must go 
to Bill Wolcott, editor of the Ful- 
crum. For the past two years, the 
Fulcrum has been prepared us- 
ing a Desktop Publishing system 
requiring long hours of work on 
the part of Anita Doll, the Ful- 
crum Advisor, and the Fulcrum 
Staff. Bill Wollcott has been 
with the system from the begin- 
ning, and, more recently, tempo- 
rarily quit a part-time job be- 
cause he valued his position as 
editor. His work in getting the 
paper out on time has kept him in 
the Fulcrum office all night for 
some issues, and his effort at 
tab ti out a quality newspaper 

as students all over campus 
looking to the next issue for news.. 


Sincerely, 

Dave Maslar, 
director of 
student activities 
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The last issue of the Fulcrum? 


Well it’s finally here, the last issue 
of the semester. To tell you quite frankly 
Iam almost glad it’s over. That's not to say 
that I didn’t enjoy myself over the last four 
semesters that I have worked on the Ful- 
crum. But although there are many pros 
to being one of the editors at the Fulcrum, 
they are far outweighed by the few cons. 

Being one of the editors ona student 
newspaper at a community college that is 
notorious for its lack of student involve- 
ment is no picnic in the park. 

Yes the subject that Ihad previously 
criticized students about during my two 
semester stint as editorial page editor came 
back to haunt me this semester. The paper 
suffered from lack of involvement in the 
editorial positions of the staff. 

A symbol of this unwillingness to 
step forward, and become a leader of the 
student body, is perfectly illustrated by 
the fact that as of the writing of this trivial 
diatribe, an editor for Fulcrum for the fall 
semester has not been chosen. And in all 
likelihood, when the month of August 
rolls around and students are back for 
another year, something will be missing, 
the student newspaper. Without an editor 
the newspaper just doesn’t work. 

The problem of finding editors in 
general, and the editor in specific is two- 
fold. First the person has to have some 
kind of journalistic experience. It needs to 
be developed over a period of time in 
which you learn from your mistakes. 

Secondly the person should have a 
working knowledge of desktop publish- 
ing. We have had many editors quit be- 
cause they couldn’t handle working on the 
system. The second problem, and by far 
the biggest, is time. Being one the big 
three editors of the paper, editorial page, 
entertainment and editor requires a mas- 


A farewell 


_ “Behold, I send you forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves..." 
- Matthew 10:16 
"...1 tell you, my man, this is the 
American Dream jn,action! We'd be 
fools not to ride this strange torpedo all 
the way out to the end." 
-Dr. Hunter S. Thompson 


As the Spring ’90 semester draws to 
a turbulent,stressfull conclusion, so does 
my stint as the Fulcrum ComicsBHditor. 
That’s right kids, I’m graduating and trans- 
feringoutta here. It’s been fun. But hey, 
before I go, I’ve got afew brief words of 
wisdom and thanks to impress upon you... 

To all my fellow classmates that are 
graduating withme...Congratulations! We 
made it. For those of youy goingright out 
into the workplace, good luck. I wish you 
well. Asfor the rest of us who are transfer- 
ing to another school,well...keep us in 
your prayers. We’re probably going to 
needall the help we can get. 

For those of you that aren’t graduat- 


Bill 
Wolcott 


sive infusion of time. So much so, that it 
becomes a problem to manage your grades 
as well as the newspaper. 

This semester we published eight- 
page-papers every issue. Over a 4-day pe- 
riod of working on the paper, I will spend 
48 of 96 hours actively working on-cam- 
pus. This number doesn’t include time 
spent on interviews, writing the stories, 
staff meetings and waiting around for others 
to hand in their assignments. On any given 
Saturday or Sunday that we are working 
on the paper, I personally spend between 
14-20 hours of that day on-campus. 

Then consider that during the se- 
mester last fall, time spent at the Fulcrum 
was significantly larger than those num- 
bers. During the fall semester the norm 
was a 12 page paper, because we had the 
editorial staff to do it. But for the last 
issue, which was a 16-page epic, we spent 
61 of 96 hours at the office. This includes 
the final day, in which we worked on the 
paper from 9 a.m. Monday morning to 4 
a.m. Tuesday morning. 

Forthose who might argue that there 
are better ways to design our work sched- 
ules, there aren't . The Fulcrum office in- 
cludes one computer for the typing of 
stories, one computer to do the desktop 
publishing (very slowly, and with many 
programming glitches that cause the 
computer to freeze-up!), and one drafting 
board to cut and paste the pages together. 
Many times we havea log jam with people 
waiting to get on either of the computers 
in the office. 


In addition since we have started 
using the desktop publisher (Feb. 89), not 
one of the editors who lacked formal train- 
ing in desktop publishing, fifteen in all, 
has come the following semester as 
an editor. I am the last of the original three 
editors who did receive formal training in 
desktop publishing. Since I am graduating 
at the end May, the statistics seem to 
support the fact that there will not be 
another newspaper published until some 
things are changed. 

This is not the legacy that I would 
like to leave at the Fulcrum to represent 
my time here. 

The following suggestions would 
help to alleviate some of the problems: 

1. More computers. A person would 
be a lot more willing to be one of the 
editors if he/she only had to spend 4-6 
hours at the Fulcrum working on the pa- 
per. Ideally we would need three desktop 
publishers, one for the editor/news editor, 
gne for the entertainment editor, and one 
shared by the editorial page editor and 
sports editor. Plus we would need one 
more computer for writing papers, or word 
processing programs that are compatible 
and relatively easy to use for the desktop 
publishing computers. This wouldn’t cost 
as much as you would think. The original 
desktop publishing system of just one Digital 
computer (yuck!) and one postscript printer 
cost just over $12,000. The cost of two 
additional Digital computers, plus a 
sig oaaeas program for each, plus a 
link between each individual computer 
and the one printer, according to my pre- 
liminary findings is a little over half the 
cost of the original system. . 

2. A desktop publishing class that is 


accredited for business, liberal arts, com- 


munication on-campus. This is 
greatly needed. The current communica- 
tion has classes on radio, film, 


and deat inestpirrey af < say 


based yee ism, with the exception 
ENG-163 journalism class. While this is a 
very expensive solution to the problem at 
the Fulcrum, it has a number of benefits 
that are not easily seen. Desktop Publish- 
ing is at the ised edge for magazines, 
small-town newspapers, internal publica- 
tions, specialized media as well as at many 
of the smaller publishing firms in the area 
and around the country. So it would be a 
sible job market for students graduat- 
ing from BCC. In addition because of the 
rise in students attending BCC in general 
and the communications curriculum in 
particular, it would offer yet another elec- 
tive for the students. Thereby helping to 
alleviate the bottleneck of a waiting list to 
enter the communications curriculum. 


These suggestions would definitely 
help support the Fulcrum’s effort to pres- 
ent a 1 representation of the news 
that affects the campus community. Sto- 
ries like sexual assaults on campus, Titch- 
ener Hall renovation, and the Soviets tour 
of the campus to name a few. Then again 
we could just let the every-single-year- 
award-winning Fulcrum go defunct, just 
like WBCR and the Citadel 


I would like to take this time to 
thank everyone for a wonderful two years 
at the newspaper, especially the staff. I’d 
love to express my individual thanks to 
people, but I have long since passed the 
maximum line count fora column. Have a 
great summer. 


from the comics page editor 


Matt 
Steflik 


ing this Spring keep at it. Please, for your 
own sakes, don’t blow offcollege and quit. 
Several aquaintances of mine have al- 
ready given up, and, with very few excep- 
tions, haven’t done a hellof a lot with their 
lives. C’mon, I realize that collegeisn’t 
always easy and isn’t always fair...but 
neither islife. While you still have the 
opportunity, get an educationand your 
degree. You’ll probably regret it later if 
youdon’t. “a, 

To everyone that participated in Earth 
Week, thank youand please remember to 
continue recycling and usingrecyclable 
products. Everyone has to do their part, 
and everylittle bit helps. 

Special thanks go out to several 
people: 

To my advisor A.K.D. and my edi- 
tors Bill(Ted), Kent,Chris and Lionel, 


The if/then synopsis 


By Sandy Babuka 

IF... BCC would save all of their 
computer printout waste and office ledger 
in each and every office of this campus.... 
THEN...we would have tons of paper saved 
from going into the landfill, and for the 
recycling operators to make into new paper 
products. 3 1/2 ft. of old paper saves one 
20 ft. tree 

IF...BCC would start recycling their 
tin and aluminum... THEN...we would save 
96% energy it would take to make new. 

IF...we really cared, we would sepa- 
rate out all the recyclable plastics (clean 
and w/o lids), glass into three colors (clean 
w/o rings and caps), old newsprint 
(bundled), turn in all returnables, recover 
the aluminum for processing (some areas 
even collect corrugated cardboard- not 
ours)... THEN...the cycle of what goes 
around comes around or supply and de- 
mand would work a lot faster; more mate- 
rial conserved, more reusables, more re- 
cycled products would hit the market for 
our use, 

IF...we would acknowledge the fact 
that there are 5.2 billion people in this 
world, in thirty five years to 


Guest 
Viewpoint 


wd res Ae 
double... THEN...we would realize that there 
isn’t room in our atmosphere, in our water 
and soil, to take all of our polluting ways. 
We must reverse the damage, no choice. 

shes bi as knew that conservation 
comes from individual, that recycled 
plastics from your home and school becomes 
decking material, fenceposts, hair and paint 
brushes, car parts, plastic degradable wrap, 
road base material, etc..... THEN. ..perhaps 
they would encourage recycling. 


IF...people would realize Americans 
throw out enough oil onto the ground in 
two weeks that equal the Valdez spill, and 
it takes less than a quart to contaminate 
five miles of Stream..THEN...they would 
perhaps care enough to stop dumping this 
oil onto their driveways, , woods. 
Take it to an oil collector (check out gas 
Stations), or always do your oil at an oil- 
change place who then takes care of it 
Properly. 


thanks for putting up with me and actual- 
lygiving me a comics page once in a 
while. 

To my fellow caroonists, Julie, Scott, 
Bill, John andthe rest of you who contrib- 
uted the occasional strip, thankyou for 
your support and imagination. I couldn’t 
have donethe job without you. 

To all of you who read Rat Tales, 
my columns and myreviews, I hope you 
enjoyed reading them as much as I en- 
joyedwriting them. Special thanks to Robert 
Femandez. You havethe distinction of being 


the one person in two years torespond to 
one of my columns, and I deeply appreci- 
ate yourinsights. Many thanks. 

Finally, a quick word of thanks to 
the GideonsIntemational for the little 
New Testament book ofPsalms and Prov- 
erbs. It has proven to be a never-ending- 
source of quotes for my columns. 


Well, I guess that about does it. Like 
I said, its beenloads, but I have to get out 
of here and find my slice of theAmerican 
Dream. See you in the Funny Pages. Peace. 


‘Let them eat...Raphael’ 


The partial economic coll of 
the Communist block nations last fall came 
just in time. Governments tumbled like 
dominoes, setting the way for new poten- 
tial freedoms in the 1990s. This has given 
me an idea on how to improve relations 
with them and at the same time confuse 
the hell out of them. 

Now is the time for cultural ex- 
change. We can send over such American 
icons as teenage mutant ninja turtles. A 
turtle power media blitz couldrenderthem 
Erie. wondering how they sunk so far 
so fast. Merchandizing has forced young 
American parents into buying truly tacky 
toys their kids really don’t want or need. 
Why shouldn’t young Soviets in their thir- 
tysomething be at the same disadvantage? 

I'd send over those pesky little New 
Kids on the Block that won’t go away, as 
bard as some of us try. But I fear pubes- 
cents in Red Square have better taste. 
They could be called New Kids in the 
Communist Block, and we’d be better off. 

I want to see Mikhy and Raisa do the 
lambada, but not that stupid vogueing 
dance. No one one be dumb enoungh not 
to know they don’t look dumb trying it. 

There would be a Garfield in every 
Farvenughen, and 10,000 Maniacs in every 
CD player in every tenement. Just tryin 
to program their VCR’s could stall them 
indefinately. 

One American phenomenon I want 
to keep to ourselves though are the 


See you next year!!! 


Rick 
Tuttle 


Simpsons. I see them on every magazine 
cover and now I hear entire stores in malls 
across America will sell nothing but 
Simpsons merchandize. I would miss 
Maggie’s first words, Lisa’s cool as jazz 
beatnik outlook, and Bart, underachiever 
and proud of it. This animated family is 
somewhat deserving of their attention, but 
I would dread having to endure endless 
‘‘Don’t have a cow’’s and “‘Eat my shorts”’ 
in Slavic accents. 

I can think of only a few Eastern 
Europeancontributions to our culture with- 
out having to go back a hundred years to 
find Dr. Zhivago, Tchaikovsky, and vodka. 
And now we have over the hill defected 
adulterous gymnasts and the ghastly ‘‘girls 
of Glasnost’’ skin rags. Those Moscow 
nights really must seem six months long! 
I had high hopes for Russian rockers Gorky 
Park, but just like us they can’t seem to 
make the dissociation between hairstyles 
and quality of music. Where are the KGB 
when you need them? 

This whole world is just opening up 
to those folks now that the iron curtain is 
blowing in some freedom. They should 
take a lesson from us; that freedom of 
choice and entertainment should not nec- 
essarily imply good taste.dentiality, but 
he received a set of rosary beads, ‘‘Bec 
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Breaking free 


By Jay Elbrecht 
Photography editor 


By all looks Dave is an average 
student, yet according to society Dave is 
anything but average. 

““My life hasn’t been an easy one,”’ 
says Dave, ahomosexual liberal arts major 
at BCC. 

Dave is an assumed name, he fears 
that he could be ostracized, have his grades 
affected or lose financial aid if his homo- 
sexuality were known. 

“Anything could be possible,’’ he 
said. ‘‘These are the fears homosexuals 
face every day. Could you live like that? 
Would you live like that?’’ 

Looking back Dave can understand 
why he was confused as a child. ‘‘I felt 
that I just didn’t fit in with ‘the guys’ inmy 
class, he recalls,’’all through high school 
this plagued me, but I tuned the ostracism 
and energies towards other subjects. 


““My sexual perceptions grew more 
profound and left me confused and alone. 
I tried very hard to overcome my 
abomination,by dating girls, becoming 
active in church and telling myself that 
everyone has these feelings at one point in 
time.”’ 

A couple of years later, engaged to 
be married and in the military, Dave said 


Lambda Society 
supports 
gay students 


BY JAY ELBRECHT 


Lambda Society was started 
three years ago at BCC so that 
gay men and women and friends 
of gay people would have a place 
to socialize. 

The club, made up of stu- 
dents and faculty members, has 
10 to 15 active members. Some 
members say that there are more 
gay people on campus then those 
who attend Lambda meetings. A 
member said,’’ some gays are 
afraid to come to meetings. afraid 
that they’Il be ‘found out’. This is 
one of the biggest fears of some 
gays. They feel they need to hide 
their gay life style to be in the 
profession that they want to be 
in. 

Sue Ohrablo, assistant 
counselor and club advisor, ex- 
plained that meeting times and 
places are confidential, because 
anonymity is one of the major 
concems of the group. 

Though Lambda was or- 
ganized for socializing it has 
become a political tool for its 
members. At a recent meeting, 
members discussed arrangements 
to attend a political rally and 
march in Albany, and plans to 
bring a comedian to campus, not 
for their own entertainment but 
to help people understand minor- 
ity groups, such as Homosexu- 
als. Some members feel that 
educating the public on their life 
style will help stcp discrimina- 
tion. 


SGA offices 
election results 


Students elected a new 
president and other officers for 
the Student Government Asso- 
ciation during voting April 25 
and 26. 


Elected president was Sandy 
Leuci. Other officers are: Amy 
Friends, vice president for aca- 
demic concerns; Rosslynn Har- 
ris, vice president for financial 
affairs; Motas Arevalo, vice presi- 
dent for student activities; and 
Robyn Foote, student trustee. 


Ba % 
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‘Not all college instructors 
wear tweed. 
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his feelings still haunted him.’ I tried 
drowning them in alcohol, associated with 
promiscuous women and bought every 
issue of Playboy, Penthouse and Hustler I 
could get.”’ 

“Eventually I tried to commit sui- 
cide. I wanted to be like every one else. I 
just didn’t understand why I should hate 
myself for being different. 


he had to live a double life, ‘‘In the mili- 
tary you will be humiliated, courtmartia- 
led, end up in jail or be dishonorably 
discharged if you’re even suspected of 
being a homosexual,’’ he said. 

After he accepted his homosexual- 
ity, Dave was transferred to southern Flor- 
ida where he eventually met his first lover. 

““His name was Michael. He was 


‘I tried very hard to overcome my abomination, by 
dating girls, becoming active in church and telling 
myself that everyone has these feelings at one point my discharge papers, my good conduct 


in time.’ 


Dave said his suicide attempt was 
enough for him to say, ‘‘Look at your- 
self.’’ Dave said he realized that he was 
only fighting himself. ‘‘Once I stopped 
running from myself and faced my feel- 
ings, I saw that I wasn’t different from 
other people and I wasn’t alone in my 
feelings,’’ he said. 

Things got better for Dave on the 
inside, but because he was still in the Navy 


studying to be a physician, and wanted to 
work on AIDS research.’ ‘‘We were re- 
sponsible, more responsible then straight 
people, who have sex after the first few 
dates. Both of us were tested for the AIDS 
virus, which proved negative.’’ 

Dave and Micheal decided that for 
their safety they would wait the four months 
before his discharge from the Navy, be- 
fore they moved in together. But that 


= Coming to grips with 
homosexuality in a ‘straight world’ 


never happened. 


On the morning of March 9, 1987, 
Dave received a telephone call from a 
local hospital. 

“*T was told that my lover had been 
killed in an automobile accident,”’ he said‘‘ 

Icouldn’t grieve openly for my lover, 
because I was still in the Navy.’’ ‘‘Acting 
like nothing was wrong on the outside was 
the hardest thing I’ve ever had to do.”’ 

“Dealing with military pressures 
on top of loosing someone I cared very 
much about was almost more than I could 
handle, but I did somehow. 

At the end of my enlistment I took 


medal and belongings and moved on.”’ 

Dave said the difference between 
himself and an average student is the same 
as the difference between freedom and 
oppression. 

Dave is currently a member of 
Lambda Society, a student organization 
on campus that supports homosexuals and 
their friends. ‘‘I come here to be who I 
want to be, he said.’’ 

“‘Sometimes I reminisce and won- 
der how I ever survived. I survive though 
perseverance and looking to the future; to 
rights, equality, understanding and the 
hope that someday I can help.”’ 


The men and women of the Army National 
Guard would like to give you an education. 

Lesson One: Economics. College isn’t cheap. 

Lesson Two: Finance. But by sefving in the 
Army National Guard you can qualify for the 
Montgomery GI Bill-and earn up to $18,000 to- 
wards college. By serving as little as one week- 
end a month and two weeks a year, you can just 
about cover your tuition. 

Lesson Three: Psychology. The Guard will 
also teach you things about yourself you never 
knew. You'll gain self-confidence. You'll find out 
what you’re made of. And just how much more 
you're capable of doing. 

Lesson Four: Philosophy. Whether you're 
operating a tank or assisting in an operating 
room, you'll be part of making America a 
stronger nation. 


For additional information on how to continue 
your education, return this coupon or please 
call 1-800-638-7600 or contact your local Army 
National Guard recruiting office. 


ied to: Army National Guard, PO Box 564, Hanover, Maryland ned 
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Sports commitment worth th 


By MIKE O'HARA 


Participation in a sports program at 
a college takes commitment and dedica- 
tion that reaches beyond the classroom. 
Athletic programs at BCC are no excep- 
tion. 

Although it is basically considered 
a commuter school, BCC athletics have 
had an impact at the college as well as the 
community. In 1987, forexample, former 
head basketball coach Dick Baldwin 
brought national attention to the college 
when he became the winningest colle- 
giate coach of all time with his 876th 
victory. 

Playing a sport has its advantages. 
Mark Winegar, a criminal justice major, 
who plays number one singles in his sec- 
ond year with the tennis team sees many 
good points. 

“‘Tenjoy the competition,’’ he said. 
“‘Tjust love to play tennis. It also helps me 
to relieve some of the stress attributed to 
college life. I really like the fact that I can 
hem all that from a game plus receive 
college credit for playing.’’ 

Jim DeSantis, a pre-med student 
and standout for the basketball team, also 
believes sports are an important part of the 
college experience. 

“*School studies seem easier during 
the season,’’ he said. ‘‘Having such a 
tight schedule helps me stay focused on 
what I’m trying to accomplish here. I 
don’t have the luxury of wasting time and 
putting things off. I’m forced to avoid 
those bad habits. Besides, playing on the 
team really helped me meet alot of people 
here at school as well as at the schools in 
the area we play against.’’ 

Steve Excell, who plays for the Homet 
baseball team, agrees that sports has helped 
him. ‘‘I feel different from the other 
students here,’’ he said. ‘‘I have the 
advantage of meeting people outside the 
classroom. I think that being on a team 
can help you develop discipline and that 
you can use that discipline in the aca- 
demic area as well.’’ 

But playing sports while attending 
BCC does present problems. Winegar 
said he understands the strain it puts on 
academics and the lack of time for a 
personal life it creates. 

‘There is lots of juggling of time 
and many decisions to make,’’ he said. 
“‘Sometimes I have to skip classes. Other 
times I might miss work. There are times 
when I even miss practice. 

"Each situation is different. I have 
to decide what needs the most attention at 
a particular time. Sometimes we travel all 
weekend to various matches. That doesn’t 
leave me much time to do the other things 
I like to do.”’ 

Excell has experienced many of the 
same problems. ‘‘When playing games I 
have to sometimes skip class and try to get 
the notes I miss from other students,’’ he 
said. 

“‘Sometimes I never catch up with 
the things I miss. Many of the teachers 
don’t understand why I have to miss a 
class or leave a class early. Some believe 
that there is no room for a sports program 
in college.’’ 

Most coaches don’t worry about how 
to recruit or motivate students for their 
eioecee at BCC. Ozmun Winters, who 

as coached tennis here for twenty-five 


JAWORSKI 


(Continued from page 12) 


there still is a fine line between what 
should and should not be in the paper. 
People feel these kids should be protected, 
but that's not the philosophy here. You 
can’t protect a kid that’s losing.”’ 
Jaworski, who has participated in 
sport himself at one time or another, be- 
lieves it is an advantage to have partici- 
pated in sports when writing about them. 
“It’s not all important,’’ he said. 
“*But it helps to understand how different 
sports are played and understand the rules. 
Jaworski said he tries to understand 
what the reader wants to read about and at 
the same time convey a message. 
“‘There are lessons to be learned 
from sports,’’ he said. 
aworski, 43, lives in Chenango 
Bridge with his wife and three children. 


years, believes its up to the students. 
“Student motivation comes from 
within,’’ he said. ‘‘Schools such'as BCC 
are the same as any four year college. It 
makes no difference. If a student wants to 


believes that he is lucky to be coaching the 
sport he does. 

“‘Golf is popular in this area,”': he 
said. It helps having a major golf tourna- 
ment like the B.C. Open in the area. With 


e effort 


good academic record and that education 
comes first, but also believe the experi- 
ence of playing team sports can be educa-’ 
tional in its own way. 

Excell is one of those players that 


‘If a student wants to participate, he or she will make the necessary adjustments’ 


-- Coach Ozmun Winters 


‘There is lots of juggling of time and many decisions to make...! have to decide what 
-- Mark Winegar, tennis player 


needs the most attention’ 


participate, he or she will make the neces- 
sary adjustments. Sports are secondary of 
course, but its important for the college to 
be supportive of the programs. Without 
that, some kids do become discouraged.”’ 

Wayne Lockwood, in his sixteenth 
vear of coaching the golf team at BCC, 


the popularity, comes the development of 
good golf programs where kids can get a 
headstart. There are many fine highschool 
programs in the area so getting players is 
no problem. The kids want to play.”’ 
Both coaches and players under- 
stand how important it is to maintain a 


believes sports are beneficial to the par- 
ticipant as well as the college itself. 

““A good sports program can be a re- 
flection on the school as a whole.’’ he 
said. ‘‘I think it develops a healthy school 
spirit and gives the students something to 
be supportive of.”’ 


© IBM Corporation 1990 


Special offering now through June 30, 1990 
Contact the BCC IBM Collegiate Reps: 
** Walter Floyd 757- 9637 
* Jim Maurer 748-8969 
or BCC Computer Center 
B-123, 771-5011 


“The loan offer is available only to qualified student 
S, faculty and staff who purchase IBM PS/2’s th 
combined minimum annual income of $20,000 to be eligible ‘ 2 a 
IBM and PS/2 are registered trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation 


announces 
an enhancement 


tothe PS/2. 
A high-speed 


loan. 


Available to college students, faculty and staff* 


Low interest rate 
Affordable payments 
Up to $8,000 per loan 
Quick approval 

Easy to apply 

No application fee 


To apply for an IBM PS/2@ Loan for Learning, 
visit your Campus outlet or call the Nellie Mae 
Loan Hotline at 1 (800) 634-9308. 


igh Participating campus outlets Applicants must have a 


The 
Fulcrum 


Intramural all-stars beat varsity b-ball 
While the basketball season at BCC has been over for 


more than a month 
on the campus. 


that doesn’t mean the end of basketball 


The court was alive with action once again when the 
intramural all-stars faced the BCC varsity squad in an exhibition 


game played on May 4. 


The game wasn’t decided until the end of the second over- 
time period with the intramural all-stars breaking open a close 
game to score a 115-101 victory over the BCC varsity. 

Jim Sculley led the scoring for the winners with 25 points 
and Dave Petrysyn added 22 points along with leading the team 
with 15 rebounds. Roger Hollingsworth contributed 14 assists. 

Scott Westcott scored 18 points and Steve Domenech 
chipped in 16 in a losing effort for the BCC varsity. 


Baseball team set forregional playoffs 


By MARIA MILLER 


BCC's baseball team is playing a 
waiting game for seeding in the NJCAA 
Region III Tournament after finishing the 
season with a pair of shutouts 

Pitcher Corey Barrett scattered three 
hits and 13 strikeouts over seven innings 


as the visiting Hornets beat Niagara CC 8- 
0, in first game of a doubleheader. The 
Hornets won the second game 11-0 in five 
innings.The team improved itself to 20-8 didn’t 


record overall. 


According to coach Dave Michalik seed. 


the Region III seedings will be announced 
Monday, May 7. Michalik said he ex- playing well, but there is room for im- 


Editor traded figures 


pected the team to be seeded second or 

third in the region. 

Coach Michalak said that he really 
want to play in the sub regional 

games, he is hoping for a first or second 


Michalik said the team as a whole is 


provement. He said the team hasn’t reached 


the point of consistency. 


"For the most part the pitchers have 
done a great job,’’ he said, "Although 
have had problems staying ahead of 


batters.Despite this problem they have 


still worked their way out of many jams. 


_for the sports pages 


on a smaller newspaper. rocess of putti 

3 F putting out the paper. 
Jaworski began working Romietimes I can be found at a 

at the Binghamton Press. On desk editing copy.”’ 
Dec. 31, 1972, covering high Jaworski believes strongly 
school sports. He was later as- jn the importance of a sports 
signed to cover hockey and spent section in newspaper. ‘‘I resent 
eight years on that beat. .. it when we’re called the toy 
He was promotedtoassis- department,” he said. “It’s too 
tant sports editor during this time easy to characterize the sports 
and has been executive sports department as insignificant and 
editor for the paper since 1975. having an insignificant meaning. 
Jaworski said his decision The sports page, in my opinion, 
to get a job on asmallernewspa- ig the page that many people turn 
per was crucial to his success to tg escape the harsh realities of 


By MIKE O'HARA 


For Charlie Jaworski, ex- 
ecutive sports editor for the Bing- 
hamton Press, the newspaper 
business came to him almost by 

accident. : 
sl “*Basically I was in line for 
CPA work,’’ he said, ‘‘but vari- 
ous personal problems in and out 
of school didn’t help me in what 
I felt was a tough curriculum.’”’ 

At about the same time 

Jaworski was introduced to the 


always tell me what an interest- 
ing field it was to be in.’’ 

Jaworski agreed and 
switched to journalism. 

After graduation from 
Wayne State University in De- 
troit, he worked with the Detroit 
Free Press as a copyboy, even- 
tually becoming head copyboy. 
© Although he was guaranteed a 
_ “‘tryout”’ with the paper, Jaworski, 
acting on the advice of his boss 
decided to seek a reporting job 


Press sports editor Charlie Jaworski plans his section for 


possibilities in journalism. and he advises aspiring sports the world.”’ 

‘‘Thad season tickets tothe writers to do the same. Although he sees the sports 
Detroit Red Wings of the Na- "Since I’ve been here I’ve Page as somewhat of an enter- 
tional Hockey League and I hap- hadmany kids who have usedthe _ tainment section, Jaworski is quick 

ned to be seated next to a fel- Press as a springboard to the major to point out that there are times 
_low who worked at the Detroit metro papers.” : when the realities of life must be 
News,”’ he said. ‘‘He would As executive sportseditor, addressed, such as an athlete’s 


Jaworski oversees 10 full-time 
and five part-time staff mem- 
bers. 

Assigning work schedules, 
confirming story assignments and 
making sure the features are 
written are a few of his many ad- 
ministrative tasks. But his duties 
don’t end there. 

“‘Some days I might be 
doing desk work,”’ he said. ‘Other 
times I might spend a night run- 
ning the slot which is the actual 


sudden death, or on a different 
level, how a mistake can cost a 
game. 


can be good teachers for young 
athletes. ‘‘Here in Binghamton, 
coverage of scholastic sports is 
not handled the same way the 
professionals are,’’ he said. 


not getting paid to perform. But 


the following day. (Peter Shafer photo) 


High hopes for golf team 


_ Coach Wayne Lockwood, 
in his sixteenth year as head coach 
of the BCC Homet golf team be- 
lieves the team has a good chance 
of finishing well in the standings 
at the NJCAA Region III Tour- 
nament held May 6 and 7 at 
SUNY-Delhi. 

In the golf program, there 
isn’t a true won-loss record for a 
team to compile. ‘‘Basically our 
success is determined by how the 
team finishes in the tournaments 
throughout the course of the sea- 
son,’’ he said. ‘‘We’ve been 
consistently finishing in the top 


three of four all season, so its 
been a good year for us.”’ 


Monroe CC and Mohawk 
Valley CC will be considered co- 
favorites to win the team title 
according to Lockwood. 

The team is led by John 
Ryan, Joe Sisson and Bob Gouldin 
with Scott Knewasser, Pete 
Flanagan and. Jim Morongelli 
completing the roster. 

Every player on the team 
will be trying to qualify for the 
national tournament depending 
on the results at Delhi. 


Softball waiting for regional seed 


On Saturday May 5the the 
Softball team won their regular 
season doubleheader finale over 
Tompkins-Cortland CC 11-1, and 
1-0. 

Pitcher Becky Seedborg 
pitched a two-game hitterin each 
game. Seedborg also went 3- 
for-4 on the day with a double 
anda triple. JoAnn Kumrow and 
Jennelle Fabi each had three RBIs 
in the first game. 


The team is now waiting to 
here from a committee to if they 
are choosen for the NJCAA Region 
III Tournament. ‘‘We should hear 
by May 7th if we are invited for 
the tournament,” coach Renee 
dee said. "We might have a 
chance to win the tournament, 
but it is going to be tough. 


The teams overall record 
for the regular season was 15-11. 


By 


Bill Cuddeback 


Tennis team finishes 6th 


The BCC tennis team closed 
out the season on May 5 and 6 at 
the NJCAA Region III tourna- 
ment at the Colonie Racquet Club 
in Colonie. 

BCC finished in sixth place 
in a field of nine. Mohawk Val- 
ley won the team title. 

The team’s top three play- 
ers --Mark Winegar, Mike Pejo, 
and Bill Cuddeback -- suffered 
opening round losses on the first 
day of the tournament. 

The remaining three play- 


Mark Winegar 


ers -- Eric Solecky, Rich Karl 
and Bob Walter -- were able to 
post wins in their first round 
matches before losing in the sec- 
ond round. 

In doubles competition, the 
team of Winegar and Pejo won 
two opening round matches be- 
fore losing to the team from 
Mohawk Valley, 6-4, 7-5. No 
other doubles team from BCC 
advanced past the first round. 

Coach Ozmun Winters was 
Satisfied with the results. of the 


Jaworski said such stories 


“‘Highschool athletes are 


See JAWORSKL, page 11 


Eric Solecky 


tournament. ‘‘The team finished 
the regular season with a record 
of 6-6 in Region III,” he said. 
““So we ended up right about 
where we expected.”’ 

Winter’s only regret was 
that the season wasn’t a week or 
two longer. ‘‘It seems that you 
just get everyone playing up to 
their potential and the season 
ends,’’ he said. 


Winters is optimistic about 
next year with Pejo, ‘Karl and 
Walter retuming. 


